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THE ENFIELD RIFLE. 


Ty ancient times, when the bow was the weapon used 
by nearly every nation, the strength, as well as the 
skill of the archer, was a matter of the greatest 
importance. Kingdoms, we are told, were sometimes 
allotted to that son who could draw to the full extent 
the bow of his father. 

When we observe, even in the present age of rapid 
progress, the difficulty that there is to make indi- 
viduals move in any but old grooves, it is not surpris- 
ing that there was a great struggle before the first 
rude firearms were preferred to the bow and arrow 
as weapons of war. With the latter, men were well 
acquainted, and were able to use them with great skill; 
the former were rough in construction, and the bow- 
men naturally looked upon them with contempt. 

It is surprising, until within the last few years, 
how little alteration or improvement was made in the 
firearms used by the army. Old systems, and the 
non-expansive natures of those in authority, naturally 
retarded progress. Many of us may remember the 
prejudice which existed against the introduction of 
the Minié rifle, and the partiality which was shewn 
to Brown Bess. ‘It did its work in the Peninsula, 
and you had better not make any change,’ was the 
remark of many a veteran warrior. Brown Bess is 
mow amongst the things which were, but are not; 
whilst its successor, the Mini¢, has also had to haul 
down its colours to the infallible Enfield Rifle, which 
may be said to wear at present the champion’s belt. 
How long it will be before the day of the Enfield 
rifle is past, and ‘breech-loaders’ usurp its place, is 
amongst the mysteries of the future. 

It is our present business to describe some of the 
wonders connected with the construction of the 
Enfield rifle; and we will now ask the reader to 
accompany us from London to the Enfield factory. 

Twelve miles from the Shoreditch station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, we reach a dreary-looking 
station, entitled ‘Ordnance Factory.’ Quitting the 
train, and crossing the rails, we at once find ourselves 
in a muddy lane, on each side of which are flat 
meadows, separated from each other by four-feet wide 
ditches. Here the tadpoles are sentimentally repos- 
ing at the bottom of the water, as though reflecting 
upon that vicious state of society which requires fifteen 
hundred rifles to be turned out per week from the 
smoky buildings in that peaceful locality. A quarter 
of a mile of muddy lane, three hundred yards of 
wooden footpath, a quarter of a mile of canal bank, 
and we cross the bridge which leads to the Ordnance 
Factory, Enfield. 


Producing our credentials, we are at once handed 
over to a major-domo, who conducts us into a vast 
room filled with machinery. Through this we pass, 
and enter a smithy, where we are introduced to the 
principal, who is instructed to shew us all in his 
department, to pass us on to the next superintendent, 
and so on through the various branches. 

‘And what do you call the various branches ?’ we 
naturally ask. 

‘There is the Bayonet, the Ramrod, the Lock, the 
Stock, the Furniture—that is, the brass-fittings, &c. 
—and the Barrel.’ 

* And how many processes does each pass through ?” 

* The bayonet, about forty-eight ; the ramrod, about 
thirty ; the lock, about two hundred and twenty; the 
stock, twenty-four ; the barrel, sixty-six.’ 

‘Of how many parts is the Enfield rifle composed ?’ 

* Of fifty-six.’ 

Three or four days at least would be required to 
examine thoroughly the machines and their results. 

The bayonet first arrests attention ; and we observe 
a stout little cylindrical chunk of iron, about four 
inches in length, which we are told is the first state of 
the bayonet. This is merely the iron, which is sup- 
plied from Sheffield, and which is to be educated into 
the deadly weapon, for the use of which the English 
soldier has ever been famous. Heating and hammer- 
ing are the earliest ordeals to which the bayonet is 
subjected. Heavy hammers, swung in circles by 
strong arms, descend with unerring precision on the 
required spot. One man, with a pair of iron fingers, 
holds and turns the metal, while the other knocks it 
about. To a nervous bystander, this process is very 
trying; for he who holds will certainly receive the 
blow of the hammer on the centre of his forehead, if 
he does not move his head just one inch and three- 
fourths. The hammer approaches; the man bends 
back only just in time, and only just the required 
distance. Again he is in danger—again he escapes; 
and thus he has gone on, blow after blow, day after 
day, month after month. Talk about confidence in 
princes, let us see on earth more confidence than this 
holder places in his hammerer. We are, however, con- 
vinced that sooner or later the final catastrophe must 
come, and the blacksmith will be killed by his partner. 
It was here that we saw the water-gauge, by which 
the amount of iron requisite to form a bayonet is 
accurately tested—a tube containing a given quantity 
of water, into which the iron is thrust. When the 
water reaches the top of the gauge, the correct quan- 
tity of iron has been inserted. However irregular 
the iron may be in form, the right amount is sure to 
be thus obtained. 
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Our attention is now called to a curious machine 
behind us. This looks like some nervous infuriated 
monster mouth, which is armed with a row of grinders. 
The creature is evidently in a rabid state, for the 
grinders are being gnashed together with fearful 
rapidity, while the water runs over them. A smith 
boldly approaches this, holding in his hand a red- 
hot bar of iron, which he places between the grinders. 
Delight at once seizes them, for they move more 
rapidly than before; and instantly the bar of iron 
is chawed out a couple of inches longer. 

The bar is then inserted in a fresh place, is again 
lengthened, and so on until we are shewn a stick of 
iron not at all unlike a bayonet. A most formidable 
individual then measures and inspects, gauges and 
tests, this piece of iron; length, breadth, weight, and 
colour are examined. Should the bit be below or 
above gauge, below or above par, ‘mulct so much’ is 
the fate of the last workman. Each man thus has 
his responsibility, from which there is no escape, and 
for which there is the simple remedy, ‘a fine.’ 

The finishing-room is entered from the smithy, 
and is about two hundred feet square. Wheels and 
men, cranks and levers, leather bands and iron, are 
moving apparently in the greatest confusion, but yet 
all is regulated with the accuracy of clock-work. 

At one end of the room are a set of offices, in 
which the foremen carry on their duties. In front of 
these, and commanded by them, are avenues, down 
which the raw unfinished work is conveyed. Passing 
from hand to hand, from machine to machine, the 
bayonet, ramrod, or lock starts ‘in the rough,’ and 
returns complete, tested as it travels between one 
machine and its neighbour, and again as it arrives at 
its destination. Improvements are frequently being 
made in the various machinery, by which expensive 
hand-labour is saved. By means of a huge iron 
stamping-hammer, L.1500 a year has been saved in 
the formation of the exterior of the lock. The filing 
of the trigger-guard by machinery has saved five 
guineas a week. If this rate of saving be continued, 
the Enfield rifle may soon be made for a very trifling 
sum. 

The machine called the copying-machine is exten- 
sively used at Enfield; this was invented by an 
Englishman some years ago, for the purpose of copy- 
ing the fine lines of statuary. The Americans were 
the first who employed it to the purpose of gun- 
making. It is simply that one instrument moves 
round an iron model, whilst another moves in exactly 
a similar manner over the iron or wood which is to be 
cut. Thus perfect similarity of form is obtained, and 
a particular part of one lock will fit into the similar 
part of any other which has been made at this 
manufactory. 

Arrangements are made so that the portion of work 
which may require the greatest time may be given 
the greatest number of machines or workmen. Thus 
each portion is finished at exactly the same time, and 
is brought to the workman who puts them together. 

The execution of the wood-work is even more 
wonderful than that of the iron, not that the machines 
are more ingenious, but the results appear more 
magical, on account of the rapidity with which they 
are obtained. During the examination of the con- 
struction of the lock, we have gradually arrived at 
the conclusion that the teaching of our early youth 


as regards the hardness of metals must have been 
very false. 

We were formerly impressed with a belief that iron 
and brass were hard ; this we now find was entirely a 
delusion. There goes a piece of brass into a machine, 
down comes a spike and bores a hole through it 
as calmly as though the brass were butter. There is 
another bit having bristles shaved off it far more 
readily than we can shave off our own bristles on 
a frosty morning. Here are iron, steel, and brass, in 
the shape of lock plates, triggers, tumblers, bridles, 
cocks, sight-leafs, and swivels, being stamped and 
cut, and scraped as though they were bits of cream- 
cheese. Quite a popular error it must be to consider 
that iron is hard—apparently nothing can be softer. 
So lifelike do the machines appear, and so automa- 
tically do they do their work, that we feel as the man 
Friday must have done when he asked the gun not 
to kill him; if the opportunity offered, we should 
much like to have a quiet talk with some of those 
wise machines. With these ideas we enter the stock- 
making department, and there we find three machines 
on which is stamped ‘Ames, Massachusetts ’—thus 
shewing that our cousins across the Atlantic have 
contributed their share to the works at Enfield. 
From Italy, Belgium, and France, the walnut-wood is 
sent to Enfield in the rough, just outlined in the 
proper form, and ready to be handled by these 
machines. The first machine saws off pieces, and 
rounds ends and sides, pushing the stock away when 
the work is finished. The second rounds the ends 
from the muzzle-end half-way down to the stock ; this 
is done on the copying principle. The third finishes 
what the second left undone, and these three machines 
leave very little to be done by hand as regards form. 
The excavations for the bedding of the lock and other 
parts are accomplished in a few minutes at separate 
machines. 

The first state of the barrel is that of a slab of 
iron which weighs 10} pounds. This is welded and 
finished in a building separated from the main 
building. The first process causes this plate or slab 
to become a tube; itis then drawn out to the required 
length, the bore being kept hollow by means of a 
rod of iron; the breech-piece is welded on by means 
of a nervously excitable steam-hammer, which strikes 
a series of blows with uncommon rapidity. The 
boring is then proceeded with, many and various 
instruments being used. The outside is next turned, 
and any extra parts are taken off. The viewing then 
takes place. This is performed by a skilful workman, 
who places himself opposite a gas-lamp, or where 
there is a great light. To this he directs the barrel, so 
as to bring the light down the bore; he then slowly 
turns the tube, and is thus enabled at once to detect 
the slightest deviation from a straight line. Should 
any irregularities be discovered, the viewer taps the 
barrel with a hammer until the tube is perfectly true. 
The rifling of the barrel is then proceeded with. The 
proving is not the least important part of the process, 
although it is one which requires the least skill. The 
barrels are proved in a small room apart from the 
other buildings. The barrels, before being browned, 
are laid into stocks fitted for the purpose, and charged 
with 7) drams of powder and a bullet; the door of 
the room is closed, and the barrels are discharged by 
means of strings which are fastened to the triggers, 
and which can be pulled from the outside of the wall. 
Four drams are then discharged as before, and the 
barrels which have stood these proofs are considered 
sound. Sometimes there appears a flaw in the barrel, 
and then powder is added and charges fired, until the 
barrel is burst. We were informed that such a case 
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had occurred some weeks previous to our visit, and it 
was not until 20 drams of powder had been used 
several times, that the desired result was obtained. 
Our informer stated that he had even then his doubts 
whether the bursting was not caused in consequence 
of the bullet not being quite rammed home. 

The browning of the barrel is a very delicate opera- 
tion, and one which must be very trying to at least 
one of the individuals concerned, for in a room in which 
the thermometer must stand at about 140 degrees, a 
man remains upwards of twenty minutes to superin- 
tend the drying. Here it is that the mechanic is at 
last affected by external circumstances. The state of 
the weather is, in the browning, an important matter. 
If it should be wet, not more than half as much work 
can be accomplished as though it were dry. Flaws 
are more likely to occur during wet than during fine 
dry weather, and for every flaw, somebody has to be 
mulcted, for all is contract-work. A very small speck 
upon a barrel had been detected by the sharp eyes of 
the examiner; a chalk-mark against it shewed that 
this would not be allowed to pass; and twopence- 
halfpenny was the loss which the man who had 
eeny done his work would suffer for this one 

w. 


Upon the ringing of a bell, from twelve to fourteen 
hundred men and boys turn out in the open air; they 
fill to the ceiling the half-dozen public-houses which 
possess a monopoly here. Crammed in rooms, seated 
on benches outside, on gates, rails, &c., these fourteen 
hundred mechanics take their rough and ready meal. 
Vainly do a sturdy bar-man and his three assistants 
attempt, by unexampled activity, to supply the 
demand for ‘ pots of arf and arf.’ Time is short; in 
one hour must all these thirsty Vulcans supply their 
dried-up juices; and around the bar, from pigeon-holes 
near and far, or even outside, there is a continual cry 
for varieties of malt. Even the throats of these men 
are but mortal, and at length they cry enough; and 
about a quarter of an hour before the period of feeding 
expires, a partial silence ensues, whilst the fumes of 
a thousand pipes are wafted over the marshes. A 
bell rings, and again are the ‘publics’ deserted, 
whilst footsteps alone tell of the recent crowd—the 
bar-keeper having, however, a substantial memento of 
the recent visit. 

The weapon that is at length turned out is, with 
its bayonet, 6 feet } inch long, and weighs 9 pounds 
8 ounces. The length of the barrel is 3 feet 3 inches; 
its weight is 4 pounds 2 ounces; and the diameter of 
the bore is 577 inch. The bullet is elongated, and 
takes three-quarters of a turn whilst in the barrel. 
The general figure of the bullet is cylindrical, its 
front-end rounded, and its rear-end has a conical- 
shaped cavity formed in it. The delay which was so 
great a drawback when the old rifle was required to 
be used, is now entirely done away with. The 
wooden plug which is now placed in the bullet instead 
of the iron cup, greatly diminishes the fouling. The 
diameter of the bullet is -568 inch; length, 1°0625 ; 
and weight, 530 grains. The service-charge of the 
rifle is 2} drams, and the weight of sixty rounds of 
ammunition, including 75 caps, is 5 pounds 8 ounces. 
The rifle is sighted up to 900 yards, but its practice 
is good at much longer ranges. A bullet, when fired 
from a distance of 100 yards, would pass through 
twelve half-inch planks. The advance which had 
been made in rifled firearms placed the artillery for 
a time at a disadvantage ; but the recent invention of 
Sir W. Armstrong will now place matters upon a 
different footing. Before any more inventions are 
made with either weapon, it will be necessary to fix 
upon the guns small telescopes, to enable the gunners 
to distinguish friends from enemies, before destruction 
is dealt out. With the aid of the Enfield rifle and 
the Armstrong gun, we may fairly expect to hold our 


own against any or all our enemies, provided that our 
rulers will take care neither to be caught napping, 
nor to be lulled by false ideas of security. If England 
will be true to herself, she need fear no foe. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PASSING ERA. 


We have a number of strange stories of Scotsmen 
turning up in distant regions of the world, in posi- 
tions wonderfully in contrast with their native poverty 
and obscurity ; one, for instance, of a certain vizier at 
Constantinople proving to be identical with the son 
of the bellman of Kirkcaldy. But perhaps none of 
these tales, veractous or fabulous, involves a more 
romantic transition than one which the possession of 
some rather novel documents puts it in our power 
now to relate. This new story, moreover, involves a 
set of alleged powers or susceptibilities more wonder- 
ful than any ever laid in the name of Cagliostro, or 
any of the magicians of the middle ages. 

The subject of our sketch is a young man, born 
near Edinburgh in March 1833, but who was taken 
at the age of nine by his parents to America, where 
he has spent the greater part of his subsequent life. 
When we state that he was, only eight years ago, 
apprentice to a humble trade in the town of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and, has since been the favoured visitor 
of several European courts, and was last summer 
married to a Russian lady of noble birth and large 
fortune, and all this without the possession of any 
special talents, attainments, or external attractions, 
the curiosity of the reader will probably be thoroughly 
aroused regarding him. The peculiarities by which 
he has actually been enabled to attain so high dis- 
tinctions are such as usually render a man an object 
of suspicion—it is true, but the fact and circumstances 
of the elevation do not the less constitute a modern 
marvel of a kind well deserving of notice. The 
whole case becomes the more interesting to us, from 
its being strangely involved with that of a living 
sovereign of equally marvellous history, and the 
development of whose destiny is yet in the future. 

Mr Daniel D. Hume is a slender, fair-complexioned 
young man, with no peculiarity of appearance beyond 
that of extremely weak health. He has till lately had 
no education but that of his original grade. Obliged 
at seventeen by bad health to quit the humble trade 
to which he had been apprenticed, he was in some 
danger of destitution, his father being too poor to 
assist him; but it chanced at that time that a great 
number of people of the middle and upper classes in 
America were interested in a system held by them as 
a new revelation of the spiritual or ultra-physical 
world, while condemned by the outer public as a 
monstrous delusion. Whether true, or partially true, 
—true in the external facts, and only misunderstood 
and misnamed—or altogether moonshine and folly— 
certain it is that thousands of passing-shrewd people, 
who at first regarded it in the latter light, were 
brought round to see something else in it, and to 
enter on its investigation with a portion of the ardour 
of the national mind. There was such a group of 
people at Springfield, Massachusetts, and some rich 
men among them. ‘To them Hume came, penniless 
and forlorn, for patronage and a livelihood, because 
from childhood he had possessed the gifts which 
qualified him to be one of those passive priests of the 
new temple, named in America ‘mediums’—that is, 
human organisms fitted to bring out the latent 
spiritual existences, and enable them to hold converse 
with living persons. More than this, wherever Hume 
was, spirits worked around him, producing the most 
singular mechanical results. Thus, when left at three 
years old to play on the carpet, and too weakly to 
move about, his playthings were brought to his hands 
by invisible means. Of things more than mortal, he 
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had then, as the poet supposes of Shakspeare, his 
visions. Being thus endowed, he was eagerly 
received into the ‘circles,’ or investigation-clubs, as 
they might be called, at Springfield, one gentleman 
named Elmer being good enough to give him a home, 
in which he remained about ayear. ‘ There were,’ says 
a local journal,* ‘great stories of the marvels he per- 
formed while here, and many of the “ solid men” of the 
city had the honour of riding tables that were lifted 
and tumbled about by the stress of his mysterious 
power.’ Amongst those who came to a belief in the 
honest reality of these things, was a young native of 
Minorca, named Andreau, a printer, who in time 
favoured the public with an account of his experiences. 
He professed to have been, while in Hume’s presence, 
touched by invisible hands; bells moved by invisible 
means round the company; and the floor and furni- 
ture shook as if under an earthquake. But at length 
Hume tired of the life he led at Springfield, and came 
to New York, with the design of studying medicine 
as a profession; and he actually entered on such a 
course under the care of a homeopathic physician, 
named Gray. 

A gentleman signing himself L. J. Worth, lately 
communicated, through a New York paper, some 
particulars of an experience he had had in Hume’s 
company, in November 1854, when ‘ billeted’ with 
him at the village of Ravenswood. ‘I proposed to 
Hume,’ he says, ‘to allow me to lie down with him 
when he went to bed, for an hour or two, as I was 
told that some curious manifestations might be 
expected. Accordingly, taking off only my coat and 
boots, I ensconced myself alongside of him under the 
bed-clothes, first locking the door and fastening the 
window-sliutters, and ascertaining that we were the 
sole occupants of the room. 

‘ Almost immediately after the light was extin- 
guished, I heard raps all around me—on thie floor, on 
the walls, on the head-board, on my pillow; in fact, 
everywhere. The sounds varied in intensity from 
light taps on the pillow to loud, resounding blows 
upon the floor and walls. I asked many questions, 
and received intelligent answers by means of these 
raps. I saw, also, in various parts of the room, 
nebulous-looking and wandering lights, now and then 
crossed by dark irregular shadows. Soon I felt soft 
and gentle touches, as if by a human hand, upon the 
top and back of my head, followed quickly by the 
placing of a cool, moist hand upon my forehead, which 
I was told by means of the raps was the hand of 
Hume’s deceased mother. In a few moments, another 
spirit came, and after touching me from my feet 
upwards, also placed a hand upon my forehead, gently 
pulling and smoothing my beard, and closing up my 
eyes, and then rapping out answers to many questions 
upon the closed lid. His hand felt soft and warm. 
Still another spirit now came, and stepped upon the 
bed, and began walking over it, feeling to me as if 
a child had climbed up and was walking over us, 
stepping carefully over us, and between us, but not 
upon us, the bed-clothes being indented at each foot- 
fall. In a few moments, however, the spirit lay down 
on the outside of the bed, and on us both, pressing 
with all the weight, and precisely in the same manner 
that a living child might have done. 

‘The spirit then wished me good-night by the raps, 
and apparently departed. The whole occupied about 
half an hour, and during the whole time Hume and I 
lay upon our backs covered to the chin by the bed- 
clothes, and touching each other the entire length of 
our persons, from shoulders to heel; and during it all 
Hume did not stir in the least, and made no muscular 
movement, other than that caused by his breathing.’ 

His health failing him again, Hume was recom- 
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mended by his friends to pay a visit to England, and 
supplied by them very generously with the means. 
He arrived in London in April 1855, and lived for 
some time with Mr Cox of the hotel of that name, 
Jermyn Street, where many notable persons visited him, 
and appeared satisfied with the reality of the alleged 
phenomena attending him. Amongst the private per- 
sons whom he visited, was Mr J. S. Rymer, a barrister 
residing at Ealing, near London, who has since pub- 
lished with his name an account of what took place. 
He tells us that, after many such marvels as the 
liftings of tables, the moving about of accordions, and 
the playing of tunes on them by unseen hands, had 
occupied several evenings, the following took place: 
*The table was near the window; it was twilight— 
my second girl was touched by a hand; sounds were 
heard ; the accordion was played. . . . . It was then 
spelt out by sounds on the table, “Some will shew 
you their hands to-night.” The table was then gently 
raised and lifted up several times. A hand appeared 
above the table, and took from the dress of one of the 
party a miniature brooch, and handed it to several at 
the table. Hands and arms were then distinctly seen 
by all at the table, of different forms and sizes ; some- 
times crossed as in prayer, and at other times pointing 
upwards.’ ‘We have not only,’ he adds, ‘seen hands 
and arms, but they have been repeatedly felt by all 
at table as distinctly as though they vere the hands 
and arms of living mortals, and we have very 
frequently shaken hands with them as really and 
substantially as one man shakes hands with another.’ * 
Most people will revolt somewhat at these recitals; 
but it must be generally owned that, as the 
avowed belief of an educated gentleman of good 
character in our age, they are highly remarkable. 
It may be noticed that they are accompanied by 
many expressions shewing the earnest religious 
impressions under which their author lives. 

With pecuniary means supplied by Mr Rymer, 
Hume went to Paris in July, accompanied by Mr 
Rymer’s son, and nominally as the young man’s 
tutor. Some American gentlemen then took him 
along with them to Florence, where he spent the 
winter, and astonished many English residents with 
his marvels. Here, however, a revolution took place 
in his mind. He became convinced that the pheno- 
mena in America, however veritable, were of a dis- 
commendable nature, in as far as they had not in 
general a religious aspect. The doctrines of the 
Catholic church, recommended to him probably by 
the affinity of the so-called miracles of the saints te 
his own mysterious gifts, were embraced by him. 
The priests, however, condemned the exercise of his 
alleged control of spirits, and he soon after announced 
that the power had suddenly deserted him. On the 
27th of March 1856, he was received into the Catholic 
church. At first, he feared that he should again be 
thrown destitute; but a Polish nobleman now took 
him up, and conducted him to Paris, where he 
remained for several months in low health and devoid 
of his former power. At length, after a year’s cessa- 
tion—namely, in February 1857—it returned in all 
its former force, and he was speedily introduced into 
very high circles, not excepting that of the court. 
During the ensuing month, Mr Hume and his spirits 
were the reigning topic of Paris. In the presence of 
the emperor, the empress, and a very small and select 
party, many of the marvels previously described are 
alleged to have taken place, leaving impressions of 
mingled wonder and suspicion. The emperor beheld 
all with his characteristic nonchalance, and never 
allowed an expression of assent to drop from his lips. 
It has been stated, however, that, on his saying, one 
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evening, that he could not be convinced of the pre- 
sence of a spirit unless he should receive from one 
some raps on the shoulder, immediately some hard 
blows were given him in that quarter. The empress 
was made to lift a heavy table which at other times 
she could scarcely move; and such piece of furniture 
was one night made to float in the air, so high that 
her imperial husband’s arm could scarcely reach its 
legs. She put her handkerchief, Spanish fashion, 
under her garter, and desired Hume to ask his spirits 
to tell where it was. Presently, it is said, she felt a 
pair of clammy cold hands disengaging it, and it was 
immediately after seen floating in the air. According 
to all the accounts of Hume, his demeanour on these 
occasions was quiet and unimpassioned, the contrary 
of the usual conduct of a conjuror. Three gentlemen 
on one occasion played a trick upon him, which was 
at first rather damaging, because it raised a laugh 
against him. It was suggested to him to ask the 
spirit of Socrates to appear, and, when he obeyed, a 
figure like the Greek philosopher came forward, and 
passed before the company. Frederick the Great, in 
like manner, was summoned, and presented himself; 
but Hume, detecting something inappropriate, became 
convinced there was imposture in both cases. At his 
command, the personator confessed the trick. It was 
unlucky for this attempt at ridicule, that the appear- 
ances presented were not of a nature which ever 
before took place among the spiritualists, or were 
within the alleged powers of Hume. 

Early in the summer of 1857, Hume was enabled, 
by the liberality of Louis Napoleon, to revisit America, 
chiefly for the purpose of bringing a young girl, his 
sister, to Paris, the empress having undertaken 
to have her educated. While in his native village, 
he employed a part of the means at his disposal in 
purchasing a farm for his uncle. Returning in Sep- 
tember, le was immediately telegraphed for to the 
court at Fontainbleau, and there introduced to the 
king of Bavaria. Soon after, we find him at Baden- 
Baden, on an intimate footing with the king of 
Wiirtemberg, and other great persons. One cannot 
but say that, on any theory of imposture, it is most 
discreditable to all these great folk that none of 
them have yet been able to detect it. 

Not long afterwards, Hume was ‘impressed’ to go 
to Rome; by which we suppose is meant, that some 
of his invisible familiars tacitly impelled him to travel 
thither. Immediately on arriving, he was met by a 
friend, who expressed the greatest gratification in 
seeing him, having for some time been anxious to 
introduce him to a Russian family of rank, who were 
interested in his history. He was conducted accord- 
ingly, to the lodgings of the Count Koucheleff, where 
he experienced a most favourable reception, and in 
three weeks a marriage between him and the count’s 
sister was arranged. In July 1858, he came to 
London, and thence to Edinburgh, for the purpose 
of obtaining those certificates of parentage and 
nativity which are required for a marriage in Russia. 
The nuptials were celebrated on the Ist of August 
at St Petersburg, under circumstances of the highest 
éclot. The emperor sent two of his aides-de-camp to 
be present, and gave Mr Hume a diamond ring of the 
value of three hundred guineas. Alexandre Dumas, 
the celebrated novelist, made a special tour into 
Russia, to act as groomsman; and he has given us 
some account of how this was determined on. As a 
specimen of the man, it is perfect: 

‘On seeing me enter, the Count and Countess 
Koucheleff rose, came to meet me, conducted me to 
an arm-chair, and then sat down, one on my right, 
the other on my left. “Monsieur Dumas,” said 
the count to me, “we have observed how fatigued 
you were when going away at two o'clock in the 
morning.” “I confess to you, count,” I replied, “that 


it quite deranges my habits.” “ Well,” said the coun- 
tess, “henceforth, we shall suffer you to go at mid- 
night.” “It is very easy to say so, countess.” “ What 
could I do?” “It must, however, be attempted, but 
on one condition,” said the count. “What?” The 
countess undertook to answer: “That you come with 
us to St Petersburg.” I bounded, the thing seemed to 
me so foolish. ‘“ Caper, frisk,” said the countess, “ yet 
we confidently expect you.” “But it is impossible, 
countess.” ‘Tow impossible?” asked the count. 
“Undoubtedly.” “You must set out next Tuesday— 
that is to say, in five days.” .... 

‘** Countess,” said I to her, “I require three days to 
decide.” “I give yot three minutes,” said she. “Either 
we will refuse our sister to Monsieur Hume, or you 
shall be his groomsman.” I rose, went on the balcony, 
and deliberated. I remembered that my resolution 
had already been formed to set out for Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt; considered that Mazeline, 
the ship-builder, demanded five months to finish our 
vessel; still thought that under the circumstances, 
nothing could be more interesting than a journey 
through Russia. I reflected that the readers of Monte 
Christo, being my especial friends, would accept what 
I should give them, quite certain that I would do all 
I possibly could not to alienate them. I thought at 
last all this mere madness ; and this was, I much fear, 
the reflection which determined me. After two minutes 
and a half, I returned to the countess. “Well?” she 
inquired of me. ‘Well, countess,” I responded, “I 
depart with you,” The count warmly pressed my 
hand. Hume embraced me. And this is how, 
dear readers, I set out. Behold me already at St 
Petersburg.’ 

Whether, contrary to rule, there are to be post- 
matrimonial chapters to this romance, remains to be 
seen. It is alleged that the hero undertook with his 
bride that there are to be no more spirit manifesta- 
tions. Already, however, the engagement has been 
broken, for the curiosity of the Russian court was 
too great to be resisted, and he is said to have given 
way to their desires. ‘ 


COLD WATER ON COLD WATER. 


Corp water has been having its own way a long time ; 
running like a mill-race over every natural prejudice 
in favour of warmth and comfort, and swamping 
every plea for tolerance in its insolent career. Hydrop- 
athy has been keeping the wickets for a good long 
time, and it is but fair that Hydrophobia should have 
her innings for a little. For my own part, I detest 
cold water as I do cold steel. The victim in the 
German story who is cut in two by so sharp a sword 
that he only feels a drop of water ‘cold at his 
stomach,’ experienced a feeling the converse of mine, 
whenever what is called spring—which is winter— 
water touches my epidermis. There is no torture to 
me so frightful as that of the shower-bath, except, 
perhaps, that of the three-quarters of an hour of expect- 
ation which precede it, when, shivering in that iron 
frame, I endeavour to screw my courage up to pull 
the string; but I always pull the bell instead, and 
get the servant to invoke the deluge at last. Suffo- 
cation and a sort of frozen hysterics supervene; but 
upon the return of consciousness and reason, I 
leap out, and into bed, undried, indignant, and 
ashamed. Although I speak of this as my custom, I 
never voluntarily endured the terrible experience but 
once, when it shook my constitution to its basis. I 
would far rather be blindfolded, and run the chance of 
the seven red-hot ploughshares of the olden time, 
than venture with my eyes open upon the certain 
horrors of this modern invention. I believe the 
sensations of the vertebrae under these circumstances 
and under those of hanging are almost identical, but 
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the latter experience is, at least, the shorter of the 
two. I did not feel myself again, after that shower- 
bath, for more than a fortnight. The devotees of the 
superstition affirm that a charming glow succeeds 
this discipline; but if so, it is a glow of a very 
peculiar nature, which makes one’s teeth chatter and 
one’s flesh creep for days together. ‘That, by long 
habit, persevering fanatics may inure themselves to 
this practice, is likely enough; just as they may get 
to eat fire and swallow swords, without inconvenience; 
but their pretence that nature is on their side, and 
agreeable to so monstrous a custom, is an assertion 
only worthy ofa native of the Feejee Islands. 

Heaven forbid that I should attack cleanliness, 
or the use of water for any purpose; but I do 
maintain that, with the exception of my hands and 
my face, all portions of my frame resent the use of 
cold water most unmistakably. Other persons may 
be otherwise constituted, but I rather suspect that 
the majority of the human race sympathise with 
me. That everybody would please himself in this 
matter, without hindrance or impertinent reflection of 
any kind, is my desire; but, unfortunately, this they 
are not permitted to do. ‘The advocates of cold water 
are perpetually insulting and crowing over those 
persons whose skin happens to be in a natural state. 
*You don’t wash yourself enough,’ is their delicate 
suggestion. ‘ You should have a shower-bath every 
morning, summer and winter, as I do. Do you know, 
whether the ice is broken or not, into my tub I go, 
every day of my life?’ 

If these people are fools enough to make them- 
selves thus miserable—for I have seen them eyeing 
those hideous engines of ablution with unmistak- 
able expressions of agony and fear—what is it to 
me? And why should they boast of it? If it is so 
very delightful as they give out, why don’t they keep 
the precious discovery to themselves, as their custom 
is with regard to other matters? If they really have 
the assurance to think themselves cleaner than other 
people, they should at least have the modesty to be 
silent upon that matter of superiority. Even the 
*unco guid,’ the extra pious, however sanctimonious 
and spiritually proud they may appear, do not go 
about with a brazen trumpet, like these cold-water 
worshippers. ‘We bathe,’ say these, ‘thrice in the 
day ; we use the shower-bath, the long-bath, the hip- 
bath, the foot-bath; we have horse-hair bands, horse- 
hair gloves, horse-hair brushes, to scour ourselves 
withal. All are unclean save ourselves, who are 
searcely ever out of cold water from morning to 
night.’ The only reply which we have found to be 
in the least efficacious against one who boasts himself 
of these perpetual ablutions, is the following: ‘ Well, 
some people do seem to need a good deal more clean- 
ing than others.’ It is not a graceful rejoinder, but 
the discomfiture of the vain-glorious hydropathist is 
certain. 

Everybody knows the story—and therefore, since 
it is always pleasant to recognise an old friend, I will 
repeat it—of the bathing adventure of dear stammer- 
ing Charles Lamb ; how, being advised by the doctors 
to try sea-water for his health, he warned his ‘ dip- 
pers’ that they were to pay no attention to his ‘coming 
struggles,’ which he knew against such objectionable 
discipline must needs be tremendous (for, as for going 
in of his own free-will, the great humorist was not a 
man to be capable of such an act). As he had expected, 
there was a great combat between him and _ his 
athletic tormentors; but at last they got him in and 
under water. ‘Dud, dud, dud, dud, don’t,’ stuttered 
he, as soon as he got back his breath again; but they 
drowned his remonstrances, before they were articu- 
late, in another plunge. ‘ Yer, yer, yer, yer, you’re 
not,’ cried he, after the second immersion; but in he 
was dipped again, without mercy, six miserable times. 


‘ You’re not to do it more than once,’ was the remark 
which he had desired to convey to them, the doctors 
having enjoined upon him the necessity of confining 
himself, in his delicate state of health, toone dip per diem. 

I myself, upon a visit to a certain doctor in Germany 
(who was once my friend), suffered even worse things 
than the author of Zilia. He kept a Hydropathic 
establishment upon the banks of the romantic Rhine ; 
but although I despised him for it, I went to visit 
him all the same, since nothing was further from my 
intention than to let him operate upon me. But alas! 
upon the very first morning of my arrival—and while 
the sun had power to light, but by no means to warm— 
two fiends, in strange apparel, and with gibbering 
tongue, seized hold of me, and hauled me forth 
from my warm bed. They carried me to the bank of 
that arrowy stream, running as usual as fast as 
possible from Switzerland, and there, despite my 
screams and vehement defence, they thrust me in. 
This violence was not of course committed in the 
sight of gods and men, but within a dreary grating 
(very like the fish-stew of a Thames punt) through 
which the river ran. Stopping a few seconds upon 
this side of drowning me, these wretches then con- 
veyed me to a sort of wash-house, and swathed me 
round in winding-sheets, dripping wet, until I was 
as tightly trussed as a mummy. Then they carried 
me back to my own chamber, and placing me in my 
bed—little better than the corpse I looked—departed 
with a grin. 

When the man that had been my friend came to see 
me in the course of an hour or so, and inquire why I 
did not come to breakfast, I thought I should have 
burst with impotent rage, consequent upon my 
inability to assault him. In vain he attempted to 
excuse his myrmidons, as not understanding the 
English language, and being used to very violent 
objections made by newly arrived patients. He had 
the assurance to state that, after a week or so, the 
treatment would seem quite pleasant, and instanced 
the profuse perspiration into which terror and anger 
had thrown me, as a proof that the system agreed 
with me. I need not say, however, that as soon 
as I was liberated and dressed, I shook the dust 
off my shoes against that establishment, as well as 
my fist in the face of its proprietor. 

The cup of bitterness, which has at different 
times been forced upon me by the devotees of cold 
water, was, finally filled, last autumn, in the High- 
lands. I was not there with the intention of chasing 
the wild deer, or following the roe (nor do I even 
know the difference between those two diversions), 
and far less of standing up to my knees in running 
streams with a rod in my hand, whether with the 
superstitious idea of penance, or of fly-fishing. No, 
I was at the picturesque village of Kilmurdoch, N. B., 
with the sole object of writing a work of the imagin- 
ation, in octosyllabic verse—when the following 
circumstance occurred, and put every poetical idea 
out of my head for the rest of the season. I had been 
roaming, on one occasion, for many hours, in search of 
the Beautiful, and thoroughly tired and wet-footed, 
was luxuriating in the idea of a warm bath; for they 
had awarm bath in the hotel at Kilmurdoch, although 
it was not a very good one. It was wanted but ‘little’ 
in the establishment, and I should say, from personal 
experience, that it was not wanted ‘long.’ It was 
situated in a sort of passage where four doors (and 
four drafts) met, through which bare-footed maidens, 
from scullery and kitchen, might pass at any 
moment, and did it. Being an Englishman of retiring 
manners, I insisted upon locking all these doors, 
although I believe the whole current of commu- 
nication within the house was thereby disturbed, 
—the continuity, as the electricians have it, broken— 
by my isolation of that bath-chamber. I think so, 
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because of the manifold attempts which were made to 
procure a free transit during the progress of m 
undressing, and on account of the difficulty I had of 
drawing the line of propriety, beyond which no 
trespass should be made; Scotch manners being as 
much less fastidious in these matters, as their habits 
are shorter. At last, however, having declared myself 
in a state of siege, and declined to admit any one, I 
proceeded to take my ease in my bath. 

‘Talk about cold water,’ I soliloquised, presenting 
only my nose and my mouth above the steaming 
surface ; ‘give me the water at 90 degrees ;’ and if I 
had not been afraid of turning on the cold supply 
instead of the hot one—for there was nothing in the 
Kilmurdoch apparatus to tell me which was which— 
I would have made it warmer still. ‘There was the 
customary rope, however, depending over ny head, 
with a charming little brazen ring at the end of it 
like a parrot’s perch; and there was also some 
clumsy-looking machine above it, whose nature I did 
not comprehend, and which, in my dreamy state of 
contentment, I did not care to investigate. Presently, 
when I had had enough of lying, Sabrina-like, beneath 
the pleasant wave, I thought I would swing by the 
perch, by way of exercise. I was obliged to raise my 
neck and shoulders out of the warm water for this 
purpose; and then I put forth my hand to reach the 
ring, when, as I did so—suffocation, iciness, hail- 


. stones, a volley of thunder, and paralysis both physical 


and mental, supervened simultaneously. I held on 
grimly and unconsciously to this abominable and 
evilly magic ring until the last drop of that cold 
shower-bath was emptied upon my devoted body. 
But I protest, during the first twenty minutes of it— 
the torrent must have lasted for hours, and the 
machine have contained water enough for a night’s 
toddy for all Kilmurdoch—I thought it was the end 
of the world! 


THE NEW SOCIAL-SCIENCE VOLUME.* 


Tne Social Science Conference has brought out its 
second volume, being the transactions of the meeting 
at Liverpool in October last. We have had so much 
concern in the social improvements of the last twenty- 
five years—may we not in all humility say, had some 
share in originating them—particularly the sanitary 
movement ?—that we cannot refrain from expressing 
our delight in seeing so goodly a proof of the extended 
interest felt in these subjects. Here are some of the 
foremost men of the land—Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Russell, the Bishop of Chester, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of Carlisle, Sir James Stephen— 
pouring themselves out in earnest eloquent addresses 
on questions affecting the practical good of the public. 
Here is a great range of lesser, but intelligent and 
cultivated men, coming together, each with his modi- 
cum of facts, observations, suggestions, illustrating 
what is done or doing for practical improvements, or 
pointing the way to further advances of the like 
nature. We may surely begin to augur something 
for the cause of true civilisation, when we see such a 
concentration of enlightened and disinterested effort 
taking shape from year to year amongst us. 

In our narrow limits, we can but propose to culla 
few flowers out of this valuable volume—though it is 
no easy matter to so restrict ourselves. 

We learn from the address of Mr W. Cowper, M.P., 
that, while large means of education have been of late 
years provided in England, there are nevertheless 
2,262,000 children, between the ages of three and 
fifteen, who are not at school, the greater number 
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being absent without any necessity or justification. 


y | The great evil is declared by another observer—and 


we must give our full accord to the remark—to be the 
indifference of parents. Mr Cowper points to the 
centre of Europe, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
where, under every variety of government, there is a 
compulsory education of from six to eight years for 
all children. Why should not such a system, under 
certain, perhaps necessary, modifications be adopted 
for England? One thing we can tell our country— 
a democratic reform of the House of Commons, with- 
out an education for the entire community, will be 
something of a solecism, and one not likely to be 
attended with pleasant consequences. 

Sir James Stephen gives an address on emigration, 
perhaps the most philosophical effusion in the volume. 
He reckons among the benefits of having colonies, that 
we have in them at least firmer allies than in other 
states. They are also the best customers. In 1856, the 
ships entering our ports from and for our colonies, were 
so numerous, that, ‘if brought together on any one 
average day of the 365, they would have formed a 
fleet of 197 sail,’ and, ‘on any such average day, their 
cargoes were of the value of L.280,000 and upwards.’ 
The emigration from Ireland in 1847 and seven 
following years exceeded 1,700,000. Out of terrible 
calamities have sprung ‘fruits for which the sufferers 
themselves, the land of their birth, and the land of 
their adoption, should all join in one glad chorus 
of grateful adoration. Of those adopted lands,’ Sir 
James goes on to say, ‘and of the reception 
of the sufferers in them, the parliamentary witnesses 
drew pictures usually attractive, and sometimes even 
fascinating. Some of them extolled the invigorating 
climate and the cordial society of Eastern Canada; 
some celebrated the unrivalled fertility of the Upper 
Province ; some dwelt on the exhaustless capital and 
demand for labour in the United States; and some on 
the perpetual spring, the interminable pastures, and 
the mineral wealth of Australia. There were wit- 
nesses who graphically described the Irish emigrants 
as, touching the western shores of the Atlantic, they 
leaped at once from wages of half-a-crown to wages 
of a guinea and a half by the week. Others exhibited 
domestic dramas, of which the half-cleared wilderness 
was the scene, the Irish emigrant the hero, and a seat 
in some municipal or provincial council the splendid 
catastrophe. Many celebrate the fact that, in the 
person of the redoubted General Jackson, the presi- 
dential chair of the United States was filled by the 
son of such an emigrant. With one voice they all 
bear testimony to the thrift, sobriety, and diligence, 
and to the state of comfort in which the emigrants 
were living. Mr Godley assigns to them three daily 
meals of butcher’s-meat, and clothing like that of a 
thriving farmer in the West Riding. But Count 
Strelezki reaches the climax—“ In the United States, 
in Canada, and in Australia,” he says, “ I saw the Irish 
living as well as the Anglo-Saxons, acquiring their 
grumbling habits, and thus continually improving 
their condition!” Think of O’Connell’s “ hereditary 
bondsman,” “ close-buttoned to the chin—broad cloth 
without, and a warm heart within,” grumbling over 
his sirloin at the hardness of the times, and fattening 
as he growls! And warm indeed were the hearts of 
those noble exiles. We know something, and have all 
heard much of Irish eloquence ; but neither Burke nor 
Sheridan, Plunkett nor Grattan, Curran nor O’Connell, 
has left behind him anything so moving as some of 
the letters laid before parliament, in which the Irish 
in Canada invited their kindred at home to join them 
there. To their grammar and spelling, indeed, belongs 
only the praise of a bare originality; but the tender- 
ness and the pathos, the gracefulness and the gaiety, 
the quiet humour and the homely wisdom, with 
which they address themselves to their deserted 
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villages, bespeak them at once as genuine members of 
the land, and as pure scions of the stock of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Nor was theirs a mere lip-rhetoric. 
Their invitations were accompanied and enforced by 
pecuniary remittances, which were made partly 
through private hands, of whose receipts nothing is 
publicly known, but chiefly through the greater 
commercial firms and banking-houses of Ireland, who, 
on accounts spontaneously transmitted to the govern- 
ment, debited themselves with receipts which, in the 
ten years beginning in 1848 and ending in 1857, 
amounted—they to whom the fact is new will scarcely 
hear it without incredulity—to L.9,937,000. ‘Thus 
the remittances made by the Irish emigrants to their 
families at home from the savings of these ten years, 
far exceeded the ten millions granted by parliament 
for the relief of Ireland. Never was a debt more 
magnificently repaid or more nobly cancelled. Our 
ten millions ten times told would have been well 
repaid if it had made us no other return than the 
knowledge that such are the hearts that are beating 
in the bosoms of our Irish fellow-countrymen. Where, 
in the annals of mankind, will you find such another 
proof of the devotedness of a whole people to the 
sacred charities of home?’ 

As a variety upon this passage, take Professor 
Pillans’s remark on the way in which history is too 
often taught in schools. * History has been well 
defined, Philosophy teaching by example; but to give 
the examples without the philosophy, is to reverse 
the order of nature. For until reason and reflection 
enable us to draw from history the lessons which 
it teaches, and to enlarge the sphere of our own 
experience, by being introduced to scenes in the 
drama of human life, which occasionally elevate and 
encourage, but more frequently admonish and warn, 
and impress us with a humiliating sense of the weak- 
ness and the wickedness of former ages—till we can 
reap such fruits, what is history but a catalogue of the 
crimes and follies and miseries of our race? Of what 
use can it be to crowd the child’s memory with the 
minute details of these—with dates and descriptions 
of battles, the exact number of the killed and wounded 
on both sides, the lineal descent of all the foolish 
kings and ferocious tyrants who have afflicted human- 
ity, the day and year they were born and died, and 

length of their disastrous reigns? There is, 
indeed, a way of culling the flowers of history which 
might agreeably and profitably follow geographical 
gees before the close of the ninth year. The 
right points of man’s history may be dwelt upon— 
the biography of great men who, by their intellectual 
feats, have impressed a character on the age; notices 
of discoveries and inventions which have improved 
the condition of mankind; while the dreary wastes of 
chronology are passed lightly over.’ 

There is much of a cheering nature from Lord 
Carlisle, Mr M. D. Hill, Captain Crofton, and others, 
on the reformation of criminals. Good results from 
the recent efforts in Ireland continue to be shewn. We 
have a paper from Mr W. Bayne Ranken, giving an 
account of a society for the aid of discharged prisoners 
—a perfectly indispensable adjunct to all efforts at the 
restoration of convicts to a sphere of honest industry. 
*With very few exceptions, the society has received 
most satisfactory accounts of the well-doing of both 
the men and women it has been instrumental in 
gaining employment for, and the loans advanced have 
almost in every instance been repaid.’ On the other 
hand, Mr Monckton Milnes reports of an Industrial 
Home for Discharged Prisoners at Wakefield, that, 
during two years, of 343 persons admitted, 95 have 
left without assigning any reason, 73 have ° been 
discharged for misconduct, 36 left, having objections 
to the regulations, 34 to seek employment, while only 
67 have been passed from the home into profitable 


employment elsewhere. It is a remark of more 
importance than at first sight appears, that it is 
easier to replace a convict in society in Ireland than 
in England. ‘The sanguine and cheerful elements in 
the Irish character are no doubt very favourable to 
the recovery of a lost position in society, and the law, 
in that portion of the empire, has not always possessed 
the force and popular concert which here causes its 
infringement to entail such life-long consequences.’ 

There is a laborious paper by Dr Farr on the 
influence of marriage on the mortality of the French 
people. We learn that there is considerably less 
mortality among the married than the single; that 
between twenty and forty, the mortality of wives is 
greater than that of husbands, but less at subsequent 
ages, though not in a great degree; and that ‘at all 
ages widows are more mortal than wives.’ It strikes 
us that one all-sufficient reason for the superior 
viability of the married is, that they are generally a 
selection of the comparatively healthy, and do not, as 
a rule, comprehend so many soldiers, criminals, 
fatuous persons, and others, who are peculiarly exposed 
to the causes destructive of life. 

The obstacles to sanitary reform are unfortunately 
very great. It is found that the rural labourer in 
England cannot afford a cottage fit for the perfect 
maintenance of health: if he gets one, it must be 
partly at the expense of his landlord or -mployer. The 
building of improved houses for the labouring-classes 
in towns evidently is not a tempting speculation to 
builders or capitalists, for it is not entered upon by 
them, and has only as yet been tried by philanthro- 
pists. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, in treating this 
subject, adverts to the class of owners of property 
occupied by the poor, as one having an interest in 
keeping things as they are, and whom nothing but 
a rigorous system of inspection can control. But 
how can this be attained? The low property-owners 
form no small element of that order who chiefly affect 
elections, and who are the only one now thoroughly 
represented. ‘'Their prejudices, superstitions, pride, 
and theirs alone, must be courted by the man who 
desires to become a senator; while the man of science 
or of scholarship, who could and would do battle 
against our social evils, has practically little more 
voice in the legislation of the country than the 
working-man who suffers from those evils, whose 
children, and too often he himself, are the victims 
of preventable disease, or of lingering weakness and 
misery engendered by an atmosphere to which we 
would not expose our dogs and horses.’ 

As it does not seem to admit of a doubt that the 
system of distribution by retail shop-keeping is a 
cumbrous and expensive one—there being more 
house-property, and that of a finer kind, and more 
human beings, employed in it, than are necessary— 
while the competition unavoidably induces adulter- 
ation of goods and other evils—much interest attaches 
to all rational efforts at a system which shall be more 
economic. ‘The Rochdale co-operative stores and the 
Leeds flour-mills are great facts. We here find an 
account of a very modest, and as yet infantine asso- 
ciation for such objects, in Liverpool. In 1851, it had 
but 34 members, and kept its stores in a press; in 
1857, it had 475 members, and had a store constantly 
open under proper officers, with two branch-establish- 
ments. The business for seven years has amounted 
to L.17,115. ‘Articles of food and clothing have 
been secured to the members, of a better quality than 
could have been obtained at the average retail-shop. 
Weight and measurement have also been secured, 
together with protection of the ignorant in their 
purchases, especially of articles of wearing apparel. 
These advantages have been obtained at a payment 
for each article of not more than the average shop- 
Price.” 
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The providing of innocent amusement for the people, 
in antagonism to the usually sole entertainment 
offered by the public-house, is one of the important 
problems of our age, and we find here some notice, 
from Mr Samuel Taylor, of what appears as a very 
hopeful effort at its solution. At Hanley, in the 
midst of the dense industrial population of the 
Potteries, there are now, twice a week, Literary and 
Musical Entertainments for the People, lasting about 
two hours each, and consisting of readings from good 
authors, alternated by the performances of a band. 
They are so attractive that great difficulty has been 
experienced in providing sufficient accommodation for 
the audience. ‘ At first, admission was free, the funds 
being supplied by a few friends to popular improve- 
ment. But one evening a working-man from the 
body of the hall arose, and voluntarily proposed that 
an admission-fee of one penny should be charged in 
future. This proposition was received with acclam- 
ation, and carried most enthusiastically ; and thus, by 
the act of the people themselves, the entertainments 
were made self-supporting, for the small sum charged 
proved sufficient to defray all expenses, and leave a 
balance in the hands of the treasurer at the end of each 
session.’ Latterly, the plan has been followed in other 
towns with equal success. ‘The literary and musical 
staff has consisted, in many instances, of persons who, 
heretofore, have confined the exercise of their talents 
to the drawing-room; while the amount and quality 
of musical acquirements amongst the working-class, 
developed during the proceedings, were both surpris- 
ing and gratifying. The deep and active interest 
which persons of all conditions have taken in these 
entertainments, and the support rendered to them by 
the clergy of the Church of England, and ministers of 
all denominations, are not only a guarantee for their 
future success, but indicate their high moral tendency, 
and the great desire all classes have to meet together 
to participate in pleasures which all can share free 
from political differences and sectarian animosities. 
Wealthy manufacturers have been seen reading to 
their workmen, and the delicately trained and accom- 
plished lady has thrown aside reserve, and played and 
sung to her humbler neighbours; and the people have 
repaid with interest such instances of kindness by the 
propriety of their demeanour, and by the most grate- 
ful demonstrations.’ 

Mr Taylor adds the important result, that about 
twenty music saloons connected with public-houses 
have fallen before this well-conducted effort. ‘Great 
numbers who have been accustomed to seek recrea- 
tion at such places, have been remarkable for their 
regular and punctual attendance at these entertain- 
ments, and the marked attention they have paid to 
the proceedings. Whole families belonging to the 
working-classes attended them regularly, and husbands 
and fathers, accustomed to seek amusement in haunts 
of vice, have learned how great and pure is the plea- 
sure arising from innocent yet cheerful recreation, 

in common with their wives and families.’ 


MY THREE WOOINGS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTERI, 

Ir was a most unjustifiable proceeding! I can say 
nothing in extenuation of my conduct; nothing even 
to qualify it; but since confessions are the fashion, I 
will ‘ make a clean breast of it,’ and relate the whole 
story, trusting it may prove at least a warning-voice 
to the few—for I hope there are not many—who have 
been placed in my strange position—that of the 
accepted lover of three charming girls at the same 
time! 


Yes, fair reader, you may well shake those silken 
curls at me; such was the astounding fact. 

It was long ago—I will not say how long ago, for 
I ain not going to narrate my whole history; only 
such passages of it as are connected with what has 
been defined as ‘ an episode in the life of man, though 
it forms the whole history of woman.’ 

: The daughter of my private tutor was my first 
ove. 

Where is the man who did not fall in love with the 
daughter of his private tutor? always supposing he 
had a private tutor, and that private tutor had a 
daughter. 

Her name was Rese May, and she was like a May- 
rose, so fresh, so fair, so blooming, so artless. 

Of course, all her father’s ‘ young men’ fell in love 
with her; she was used to that; and it was not 
only her vanity that was flattered by my attentions. 
Attentions? That was an odd word, for they only 
consisted in my inattention to everything else. It 
was no use carving her name upon the trees; I found 
they were all scored over with it already. It was 
no use sending her valentines; Dr May saw all her 
letters. It was no use playing the flute, nor even the 
key-bugle, for she said she did not like music, though 
her voice, when she taught the school-children their 
Hundredth Psalm and their Evening Hymn, was as 
sweet as St Cecilia’s might have been. At last, I 
found a way to her heart. 

Rose was fond of sketching from nature, and so was 
I. It is true that the gable-ends of her roofs were 
wandering upward and downward in search of some 
unknown vanishing-point ; and her chimneys had a 
trick of looking over into their neighbours’ windows, 
like the leaning tower of Pisa; but I gave her some 
hints about this, and was soon installed her drawing- 
master. 

This insured me many a pleasant stroll with her; 
and I cut her pencils, and carried her book; and we 
often sat and looked at the same oak-tree without 
much progress in its outline. At last I made a 
discovery. 

I took up a drawing-book which I was not intended 
to see; it was snatched out of my hands, and the 
May-rose became a blush-rose on the spot; but I 
gained my point at last. I opened the book, and 
there were indubitable proofs that the talent of my 
lovely pupil lay not in gables and in oak-trees, but 
in portraits. There was I myself, in a variety of 
attempts, the cravat particularly elaborated; but the 
profile could not be mistaken (reader, I have an 
aquiline nose): the nostril was left out altogether; 
the eye but faintly indicated, though there were long 
eyelashes, like stitches in netting, round it; the hair 
made one think of the ‘ ancient thatch upon the lonely 
moated grange;’ but still it was my hair; and the 
eyebrow unmistakable. 

I turned to the May-rose in unspeakable happi- 
ness. I am not sure what I did—whether I kissed 
my own portrait or her hand, or fell on my knees; 
but I know that soon after we were engaged—irrevoc- 
ably engaged. She was sixteen; I was eighteen. We 
knew our own minds perfectly ; we had gone through 
this bleak world alone, unloving and unloved, except 
by a few fathers and mothers, and maiden aunts; we 
had found the one only being who could understand 
and appreciate us—we loved ; we were betrothed. 

I went to Oxford, and passed wretched years in 
anguish and suspense, occasionally relieved by boat- 
ing, driving coaches—there were coaches in those 
days—hunting, wine-parties, and a very little reading. 
I went through my little go creditably. My only 
wish in life was to have a tolerable living, which my 
father would purchase for me, and marry the May- 
rose. 

I have promised not to write an autobiography, 
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and will only touch lightly and briefly on what was 
anything but a light matter to me: my father failed 
in some mining speculations just about the time I 
was to leave college. I had no prospect then of his 
being able to purchase a living for me; and my 
dreams of a parsonage and the May-rose grew 
fainter. 

My uncle, the general, took a fancy, though a very 
precarious one, to me. I went down, at his invitation, 
to his place in Hampshire. The fancy took root, 
and flourished. I wonder at it, for I went with a 
thorough determination to contradict him in every- 
thing, lest he should suppose I wanted to curry 
favour with him. He had made his fortune in India, 
in the days when fortunes were made there; and 
he was bent upon one of two things—either that I 
should accept a writership and go to Madras, or 


marry his ward, Justina Warner, who was to have | } 


three thousand a year, and was just seventeen. 

Of course, I resolved to do neither; and in order to 
clench the matter, finding Miss Warner was expected 
at the Birches, asked on purpose to meet me, I imme- 
diately wrote a most pathetic epistle to the May-rose, 
accompanied with a turquoise and pearl-ring in the 
sh of a ‘forget-me-not,” renewing my vows of 
unchangeable fidelity. To this I received a tender 
reply, written on pink paper, with a stamped border, 
which found its home in my left waistcoat-pocket ; 
and what delighted me more was a lock of her 
exquisite fair hair, and a heart’s-ease ring, which 
just fitted my little finger, where I forthwith 
installed it. 

Alas! was it the presentiment of danger that made 
me thus barricade my heart and guard my hand with 
that little special constable of a heart’s-ease ring? I 
know not, but I felt that I should be violently 
attacked by the said Justina Warner, especially as 
my uncle, who was enthusiastic in her praise, 


described her as ‘a splendid girl;’ such a horse- | of d 


woman! Just see her ride Sky-rocket across country, 
that’s all; stops at nothing. Then such a mimic; so 
clever, she takes off people to their faces. And as 
to caricatures !’ Here he ended in an admiring 
laugh, which quite abashed me by anticipation. 

The May-rose softly blushed upon my imagination 
in contrast to this hoyden; and I pressed the hand 
with the ring on its little finger fervently on my left 
waistcoat-pocket containing the pink letter. 

Justina came. Directly the ringing of gate bells, 
clapping of doors, lifting of trunks, and other notes 
of arrival, assailed me, I rushed out into the shrubbery 
—‘into the free air’ as I called it; but it was 
not free to me, for there I met my uncle, with a very 
red face, hurrying in to receive her. He gasped out: 
‘Where are you off to, you young scapegrace? 
Don’t you know Justina’s come?’ 

I was turned back like a whipped hound, and 
followed my uncle to the back-door by which he was 
entering; there, however, I saw a way of escape—the 
back-stairs which led to my bedroom. Regardless of 
consequences, I rushed up the steps, overturning a 
pail and mop in my way, reached my room without 
further accident, bolted the door, and threw myself 
on a chair, literally panting with the sense of 


escape. 

My room looked towards the back of the house into 
the stable-yard. I could not meke up my mind to 
face the formidable Miss Warner at luncheon, and 
waited till I trusted she would be disposed of, either 
to go out with my uncle, or retire to her own room; 
so I remained where I was, beguiling the time with 
the dear little pink letter, which I had by heart, and 
thinking of the dear little writer. Suddenly I heard 
my uncle’s voice close under my window; a groom 
was called, and desired to bring out a newly purchased 
horse, to shew Miss Warner. 


*O no; I’d much rather go in and look at him,’ 
said a high, clear, but not unpleasing voice. ‘ Besides, 
I want to see all my old friends. How’s Sky-rocket, 
Thomas? Where do the H. H. hounds meet this 
week? General, are you up to a run, or will you 
only ride with me to see the meet? I hope you won't 
send that nephew of yours with me instead, because 
I have a strong presentiment that he is a spoon.’ 

My uncle laughed long and loud, then said: ‘No, 
no; not quite that; but he certainly wants you to put 
a little life into him. He is a nice lad enough.’ 

‘A nice lad! O yes, I can just fancy. I suppose 
he walks out by moonlight, and always shuts the door 
softly, and sits with his feet under his chair, and says: 
“Yes indeed” and “you don’t say so!” A regular 
muff, I dare say. But where are the pointer 
puppies? I must see them first, and then the new 
10rse.’ 

Here the conversation took a canine turn, and 
relieved my angry blushes. I was violently incensed ; 
indeed, in the agitation of the moment, I actually tore 
in pieces the precious pink letter I had in my hand. 
This misfortune rather calmed my feelings—on the 
principle of counter-irritation, I suppose, for I was 
much annoyed to lose the valued relic. I got out my 
desk, and sat down to write to the May-rose, but 
somehow or other, I could not get on. There was 
every now and then a loud, but very merry, and not 
unmusical laugh under my window, that disturbed me, 
and I began to wonder what this virago looked like. 
I hated her most intensely, and the very hatred gave 
me an interest in her. 

I began several sheets to the May-rose, and found, 
that after writing, ‘Dearest and loveliest Rose,’ or 
‘ Sweetest and fairest Rose,’ &c., I had nothing to say 
to her, but to relate the incidents of Miss Warner’s 
arrival. I tore up the letter in disgust, at my own 
stupidity, and began to think it only wanted an hour 
inner, and then I could not avoid meeting the 
detestable Miss Warner. For that hour, I continued 
my voluntary captivity, afraid of encountering the 
enemy, if I went out; but I employed the time in 
selecting what I considered to be the most knowing- 
looking of my cravats and waistcoats. 

I never had bestowed so much time and thought 
upon my dress before; yet it was not so much the 
wish to please, as the fear of ridicule. I wondered, as 
I never did before, whether my long straight hair did 
not really give me a ‘spooney’ look, and whether a 
green or a purple waistcoat might not make me look 
pale and ‘moonstruck.’ A white cravat I entirely 
avoided, for having sported one at Dr May’s on a 
grand occasion, Rose had said—though this was 
before we were engaged—that it made me look like a 
footman. 

At last the second bell rung, and in spite of all I 
could do, my heart beat violently, and I felt my 
cheeks flush as I entered the drawing-room. To my 
horror and consternation, Justina was there alone. 
I felt so utterly dismayed, that my first impulse was 
to retreat, and shut the door again; but in doing this, 
in my confusion, I shut in the paw of a Skye terrier 
that had followed me into the room. Nettle began to 
howl; Miss Warner flew to the rescue, seated herself 
on the floor, and began to soothe the whining animal, 
and examine the wounded foot. This she did without 
taking the slightest notice of me, who stood by rather 
sulkily, feeling as if I ought to apologise, and yet, as 
it was my own dog, I did not see why I should, unless 
I did so to Nettle, who was certainly the aggrieved 

“i are giving yourself a great deal of trouble,’ 
said I, feeling I must say something. ‘He is not much 
hurt.’ 

‘You might have broken his leg, and perhaps you 
have,’ she said, still intent on the dog. ‘I never saw 
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anything so awkward. Why could you not have 
come in at once, and not taken fright at me?’ 

‘I? I was looking for my uncle,’ said I, much 
abashed ; ‘otherwise I should ’—— 

‘Nonsense! Tell the truth at once, if you wish to 
please me.’ 

How I longed to tell her I did not wish to please 
her, but had not courage! 

‘There, you darling little pet, you’d tell the truth 
if you could speak, wouldn’t you? Is it your dog? 
What’s its name? You don’t deserve such a dear 
dog, and not to care whether you crush it to death or 
not! I wish you’d give it to me; I have taken a 
great fancy to the dog.’ 

Here was a poser! Give her my dog? I would as 
soon give her my heart and hand—and I mentally 
resolved on seeing her go through a very ufpleasant 
process indeed, before I did that. Give her Nettle? 
Why, I could not makeup my mind to give the dog to 
Rose, though I knew she would have liked it above all 
things. She always said it was ‘a duck.’ I uttered not 
a word; and Nettle, who had left off howling, and was 
now licking his wounded foot and Miss Warner’s 
hand alternately, still sat in her lap, locking up to 
me and wagging his tail occasionally, in a forgiving 
manner. 

At this juncture, in came my uncle, and the butler 
followed him to announce dinner. ’ 

*‘What’s the matter now?’ said he, stopping 
opposite to Justina, who sat close to the door, 
Turkish fashion, with the dog in her lap. 

‘Nothing at all, general,’ said she, rising with 
graceful ease, and still holding Nettle in her arms. 
‘This poor dog has been hurt in the door; and as a 
recompense for my skill in doctoring him, your 
nephew has been so polite as to give him tome. Is 
not that good-natured ?’ 

She said this with an air of such genuine delight, 
and my uncle looked so pleased with me, as he said: 
‘Upon my word, then, I suppose you have made 
acquaintance without me?’ that I was again tongue- 
tied, and of course my silence was acquiescence. It 
was quite a relief to me when seated at dinner with 
the lights—for I had scarcely had a sight of Miss 
Warner’s features in the dusk of the drawing-room— 
it was quite a relief to me, that she was not pretty. 
She was small, and slight, and exquisitely formed ; 
her eyes were magnificent—dark hazel, with long 
black lashes; her hair as dark as night, but its thick 
tresses were carelessly arranged, and did not shew off 
the really beautiful shape of her head; her complexion 
was that of a brunette; her mouth too large for 
beauty, though her teeth were like pearls: in short, 
she was one of those women who do not strike at 
first, but grow into beauty’as you learn them by 
heart. Some might call her plain, and some few 
might think her beautiful. I was determined to think 
her detestable, and to give her no encouragement; but 
as the dinner and evening proceeded without her 
appearing to take the least notice of me, I was ata 
loss how to manifest my intention. 

The general was bent upon drawing out her talents 
and accomplishments, shewing her caricatures, and 
making her sing. She sung admirably ; and though I 
appeared entirely absorbed in the Hampshire Mercury, 
and though my uncle’s favourite songs were not mine, 
yet I could not help feeling a charm in them. 

To Justina’s singing I was determined to act the 
‘deaf adder;’ but it was no use—the spell was on me: 
it was music, not this song or that, which she sung. 
There was something in the perfectly trained, though 
not powerful voice, that gave a promise, a security to 
the ear that it would not be wounded. It was music 
that seemed to vibrate to some chord within me—it 
was music that made me feel almost as if I were 
singing it myself, so perfectly in unison did it seem 


with my inner being. I had leaned back in my arm- 
chair, and concealed my face with the newspaper. 
Justina, peeping over the top of her music-book, I 
suppose, thought me asleep, and "half in merriment, 
half in mortification, suddenly clattered down the 
music-book upon the keys, making a tremendous 
orchestral crash. The newspaper dropped from 
before my eyes, in my sudden start at the shock. 
Justina saw that I was actually in tears; there was 
no time to conceal the fact. The general laughed, 
Justina did not; she looked very red, and very much 
astonished and disconcerted, and sat at the piano 
without attempting to pick up her book or resume 
her playing. 

‘I—I beg your pardon,’ she said, quite humbly.” 

‘Pardon! Indeed, I should think so,’ said the 
general, ‘ for shocking our nerves in that way.’ 

‘Well, I won’t do so any more,’ she said, rising from 
the piano, and giving an odd, inquiring look at me. 

‘Do you mean to say that you won’t sing any 
more?’ said I, eagerly starting up. ‘Oh, you must 
—you will.’ I had risen, and was assisting her to 
replace the music-book. 

‘I had no idea you were so fond of music,’ she said 
in a low voice, quite unlike her former manner. ‘I 
thought you disliked it.’ 

‘And that was the reason you played and sung, 
then?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, then, think I dislike it still, and go on 
playing and singing.’ 

‘Are there any songs you particularly—dislike ?’ 

‘Yes; but if you sing them—as I suppose you 
would, if I name them—I should be sure to like 
them.’ Here she jumped up from the piano, and 
clapped her hands, running up to my uncle. 

‘General, general, why did we not have a bet? A 
compliment; your nephew has actually paid me a 
compliment—given me his dog, and paid me a com- 
pliment. Is not that pretty well for the first day’s 
work?’ I was utterly confounded and exasperated. 

* Bold, vain, conceited coquette,’ thought I; ‘but no 
more worth a serious moment’s consideration than a 
musical snuff-box, which I shall make play for my 
amusement.’ 

Let the reader experienced in such matters, which 
I confess is not even now my case, imagine a succes- 
sion of such scenes for a fortnight. I was by degrees 
occupied, interested, curious, piqued, provoked, morti- 
fied, flattered, and finally, captivated. Yes, reader 
with the dark braids and soft eyes, do not look up 
reproachfully : it was a fact. Of course, it is needless 
to assure you that I did not succumb without a 
struggle; the final and conquering blow was given 
by the appearance of a rival. 

My uncle, the general, was too much of an old 
soldier to encourage any such poachers on his own 
estate, but there was a county ball, from which 
Miss Warner would not be absent I had grown by 
this time to think her not only pretty, but absolutely 
beautiful. There was a variety in her dress, her 
looks, and her humour, that did not seem design, but 
a kind of adorable caprice, that was quite enchanting. 
She never did, or said, or looked, as you expected she 
would. 

At this ball there were officers from Winchester, 
and dandies from London, and squires and eldest 
sons from the neighbourhood. Miss Warner was 
known as a fortune, as a capital horsewoman, as a 
beautiful waltzer, as a wit, and as ‘capital fun.’ It 
was not the fashion to call her a beauty; yet, when 
she came out, looking her best, and perfectly well 
dressed, people were surprised into saying, she was 
‘quite pretty’ to-night. How often an established 
beauty, one shade paler than usual, is thought 
‘looking quite plain!’ 
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Well, this was one of Justina’s triumphal nights. 
She was in white, with scarlet pomegranate blossoms 
in her dark hair, and looping up her dress. I could 


| This ‘of course’ both bewildered and enchanted 


;me. I sat next her at supper—a regular country- 
ball sitting-down supper. ‘The general was opposite, 


not waltz, and suffered an unknown and intense) and her chaperom, Lady Rycroft, completely dis- 


torture in seeing Justina whirled past me in the arms 
of one man after another through the dance. She 
evidently seemed to enjoy it. 

‘Don’t you dance?’ said she to me, during a 
pause. ‘You have not asked me. But perhaps you 
would like to be introduced to some other girls.’ 

*I do not dance,’ said I, with dignity; ‘and I despise 
every one, every man, at least, that does,’ Her 
partner here claimed her, and she was again whirled 
away. 

‘So Sir William Rycroft is caught at last!’ said 
a sharp feminine voice in the circle near me. 

* Yes, so they say,’ was the response; ‘and a lucky 
man, too. Rich as he is, and a young baronet, he was 
looking out for money.’ 

‘But what has Miss Warner? She is much too 
pretty for an heiress,’ said the other voice. 

I knew that it was Sir William Rycroft, who was 
then in the heat of a deur-temps with Justina, I 
watched them with the eye of a hawk. The dance was 
over, and he was leading her to the supper-room ; 
she turned her head, as if looking for some one. I 
thought it was for her temporary chaperon, Lady 
Rycroft, mother of the baronet; but she still looked 
about till she glanced at me. Her cheek flushed, 


| 


tanced. I don’t know how many glasses of champagne 
I drank, but I made several puns, and felt witty 
enough to have written Vanity Fair. Then came a 
sentimental fit, and I quoted Byron, and swore 
‘there were none of Beauty’s daughters with a magic 
like her,’ and that she walked in beauty like the 
‘night. I have a suspicion that I must have said 
| something even more tender and ‘compromising’ still. 
| Instead of laughing at all this, as was her wont, 
Justina received it with an air of beatitude; and just 
"as we were making our way to the cloak-room—the 
| general following discreetly in the rear, she said in a 
| low voice: ‘You have made me so very, very happy, 
' Gerald, this evening, I must tell you so.’ 
| *Is it possible?’ said I, venturing to press the iittle 
' hand resting on my arm. ‘ How so?’ 
| ‘Oh, of course you know what I mean; only you 
_men are such tyrants—you will never be satisfied 
without making us acknowledge our slavery.’ 
| What can slavery have to do with you—and 
| me; unless, indeed’—— and here I floundered for a 
compliment. 
‘Oh, spare yourself the trouble of telling me you 

are my slave, when all the time, you only wanted 
| to make me yours.’ 


and she gave me an unmistakable sign to come to! ‘ What can you mean?’ 
her. I advanced coldly and doubtingly. ‘O Gerald!’ ‘O pretty innocence! Why, I mean, if it must out, 


she exclaimed—this was the first time she had ever 


called me by my Christian name, and it thrilled me | 
like the music of her songs—‘ where is the General ? | 


I so particularly wish you would take me to him— 


can you?’ She almost placed her arm within mine, — 


as she withdrew from the discomfited baronet. He 


could only bow acquiescence, and look daggers and 
pistols at me. As soon as we had left him, she said: | 


* Pray, forgive my familiar address just now. I saw 
you looked horrified at my calling you “ Gerald.”’ 

* No, Justina,’ said I; ‘not in the least. I am never 
surprised at any caprice in you.’ 

*Thank you. But it was not entirely caprice; it 
was to get rid of that man. I thought you would 
allow me for once to take the liberty of using your 
name.’ 

* Why, they say you are engaged to him, and I have 
seen you dance with him all the evening.’ 

* What was I to do if nobody else danced?’ 

* Everybody asked you.’ 

*Well, and I danced with everybody; and now I 
have done—I don’t mean to dance any more.’ 

*I was in hopes you would once, one dull quadrille 
with me.’ 

* Why did you not ask me, then? I thought you 
despised dancing.’ 

*I only hate those that dance with you.’ 


The quadrille was forming, and we stood up. She | d 


was in no haste to find the general, and never had 
she so fascinated me. Sir William came up again to 


take her to supper, and he looked bitterly mortified | 


when she coolly refused. 

‘You are scarcely polite to him,’ said I magnani- 
mously. 

*I did not intend it. His mother has most imper- 
tinently made his proposals to me, and he has taken 
it for granted they were accepted; so I have set 
him down and given him his answer; and I wish to 
goodness, Gerald, you could waltz, and then I should 
not have any trouble; but to refuse a man point- 
blank, and then let him clasp one round the waist, 
is rather awkward.’ 

* And if I had been able to waltz ?’ 

‘Why, then, of course, I should have waltzed with 
no one else.’ 


that it makes me ten thousand times happier to find, 
after all, you—you love me, in spite of yourself, 
and though you were determined to hate me, than 
_ if you had come prepared to make love aux beaux yeur 
de ma cassette, like all the other men. I was just 
as resolved to dislike you too; and yet you see.’ 

How could I interrupt her otherwise than by again 
pressing the little hand ! 
_ She went on: ‘ But, Gerald, you must not think me 
| very strange and bold (I dare say, you do, though, 
already!) if I give you one hint: I shall be obliged 
| to tell the general immediately about Sir William 
| Rycroft, as he will be sure to hear of it. Iexpect to be 
terribly blamed, unless—unless you or I tell him also 
_ what has passed to-night: he is sure to be delighted 
| at that, you know.’ 
| She said this in a hurried, agitated manner. I 
scarcely know what I said in answer; I was again 
taken for granted. ‘The general joined us almost 
immediately, and we stepped into the carriage for 
a long drive home, which was effectually a téte-a-téte, 
| as the general was fast asleep very soon; and as 
_ Justina leaned forward to talk to me in whispers, 
and allowed me to hold her hand in mine, I forgot 
everything but herself and her strange unexpected 
confessions, that she had liked me from the very 
first, though she had been quite determined not to 
0 sO. 


As soon as we arrived, I hastened to my room, not 
venturing to encounter the general. In the morning, 
however, I was doomed: he was alone in the break- 
fast-room when I came down. I quite longed to see 
Justina also, but she did not appear. Anything would 
have been better than an explanation with him. He 
began by clapping my back, shaking my hands, 
poking my ribs, and every English equivalent to 
an embrace—calling me ‘Lucky dog,’ ‘Sly fox,’ and 
other congratulatory epithets. At last I gained 
courage to ask him what he meant. 

‘Mean! Why, what the devil do you mean?’ 

I muttered something about a mistake, and that 
Miss Warner must have misunderstood me. I will 
not attempt to describe the explosion that followed, 
which subsided into the question: ‘Do you mean 
to say, then, you won’t have her?’ 
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I could not answer ‘No;’ I blushed every shade 
from red to purple, but I could not say ‘No. I 
thought of the May-rose, and a curacy; I felt in 
my waistcoat-pocket for the pink letter, no longer 
there ; I looked at the turquoise ring, but I did not 
say ‘No.’ ‘What a fool the boy is!’ said my uncle 
with an almost hysterical laugh of relief. ‘You put 
me quite in a fright by your confounded shyness.’ 

With these words, he left me; and while I was 
revolving some means of escape, I saw Justina’s little 
blood-mare, and the horse I usually rode, led up to the 
door ready for mounting; and she herself came flying 
down stairs in hat and habit, a remarkably becoming 
dress to her, while her clear voice sounded through 
a spacious hall: ‘Gerald! Gerald! are you not 


y 

So I found myself taken for granted again; and 
against my will, or rather without my will, was soon 
cantering down the lane by her side, as usual. At 
first, I resolved to be so sulky that she should be 
obliged to ask me for an explanation; then I would 
confess all about the May-rose, and throw myself on 
her mercy; but nothing of this happened. I could 
not but be flattered by the change in her manner: 
all her pert flippancy had disappeared—she was all 
gentleness and winning softness; so I put off my con- 
fession till we turned back. ‘When we get upon the 
downs,’ said I to myself. But on the downs we had a 
gallop; and she had a fight with the little mare, to 
make her leap over a furze-bush, which incident we 
talked of as we rode home. I waited in vain for an 
@ propos to the May-rose. ‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘I am 
determined to speak as soon as we get into the turnip- 
field” In the turnip-field, however, out flew a covey 
of partridges, which made us both devoutly wish we 

guns. I began some bitter remarks upon the 
cruelty of the wish in her, and my horror of sporting- 
ladies in general. Instead of being affronted, as I 
hoped, she’ said, with great sweetness: ‘O Gerald, I 
shall give up all that sort of thing now. It is just 
that which makes me so sure you really like me, that 
I am—now, don’t deny it—exactly the reverse of all 
your notions of what “lovely woman” ought to be.’ 

‘I don’t intend to deny it.’ 

‘Well, that’s candid, at anyrate. Now, describe 
what your ideal love ought to have been.’ 

Here was an opportunity. I had nothing to do 
but paint a flattering likeness of my May-rose—not 
having a miniature of her in my bosom ready to 
produce—and boldly declare that was my ideal and 
my real love—my betrothed. But somehow-or other, 
before we got to the end of the turnip-field, the con- 
versation took another turn, by my admiring the 
droop of Justina’s feather over the broad edge of her 
hat; and the general on his fat cob coming to meet 
us, took a load from my heart, as I thought I must 
now put it off till to-morrow. 


THE FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
My object in writing this paper is twofold—first, I 
would wish to disabuse the world as to the real char- 
acter of a certain race of beings, most unduly valued 
by the mass of mankind as their natural friends; and 
secondly, when my case has been considered, I would 
fain appeal to the sympathies of my pitying reader, 
and beg for some advice in this my sore distress. 
Let me explain the circumstances. 
Iam a man of a nervous nature, and disposed for 
a quiet life. I write a good deal for the press, and, 
besides pen and paper, own as my worldly goods a 
little house, a little competency, a little but devoted 
wife, and two little lively children. The same diminu- 


ha may also be applied with truth to a peculiarity 


purely personal—I have, too, as my wife would say, 
‘a little temper of my own;’ but Paulina being now 
accustomed to it, with all these little advantages we 
get on, as a general rule, harmoniously enough. 
What did I say?—harmoniously? Alas! for more 
than a twelvemonth past that word has been a hollow 
mockery in my house. For the last twelve months 
our domestic peace has been destroyed, our quiet 
evenings disturbed, our conjugal affection sorely tried, 
by a certain grinding, wearing worry, a ceaseless 
agony of sound, that makes me wish the whole 
science of acoustics—nay, the very sense of hearing 
—utterly unknown! 

About eighteen months since, Paulina told me one 
morning that our kitchen-range had become too small 
for the culinary wants of our increasing household ; 
the boiler did not hold water enough for the wash ; 
the oven would not bake bread enough to last the 
week; &c., &c. I took the information calmly— 
though a new range was a matter of some expense 
—having learned during my marital experience that 
when Paulina wants anything for the, house, it is 
certainly for my ultimate comfort to give in—those 
little women are so very determined! Well, soon 
afterwards she again invaded my study, and, with a 
beaming face, announced that she, had found the very 
thing in her afternoon’s marketing expedition with 
cook to the neighbouring town. 

‘Such a bargain, Reggie! and with quite the last 
improvements: the boiler holds twelve gallons, and 
there is such a love of an oven! and so cheap too.’ 

‘Second-hand is it, Paulina?’ I asked, with a 
warning recollection of divers bargains of my wife’s 
before. 

‘Yes, dear, second-hand. But just go and see it: 
there ’s not a fault in it, cook says. She is quite set 
on having it, Reggie; and so am I: it’s really worth 
having, my love!’ 

The range accordingly, after due examination, 
arrived one fine morning in August, and was fitted 
into the kitchen fireplace—no easy matter, by the 
by, for our chimney, country-fashion, is of enormous 
size, and this range, with quite the last improvements, 
had been constructed with a view to economise all 
possible space. However, it was at last fixed in its 
place, and for several days afterwards I noticed that 
Paulina made many more visits than usual to the 
kitchen; on divers pretexts, of course, but really, I 
knew very well, to admire her new acquisition. 
Each time she returned overflowing with its praises. 

‘Oh, Reggie! what do you think ?’ she exclaimed 
one day, bursting into my study, whence she had 
been expelled for talking, half an hour before. ‘There 
is actually a cricket come in the new range! Just 
fancy, love, a dear delightful cricket! Cook has 
heard it chirping several times, and just now I heard 
one little note myself.’ 

‘Well, Paulina, what then?’ I asked, by no means 
comprehending her enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, Reggie, you silly old man! don’t you know 
how lucky it is to have a cricket in the house? Nice 
merry things! why, a cricket always brings luck, and 
is such pretty company too: 


Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my household hearth. 


I shall teach Isabelle that pretty piece, Reggie, I 
think.’ 

‘Don’t you think it would be advisable to wait till 
she can speak, Paulina?’ I asked, dryly. 

(N.B.—Isabelle, our eldest, was then sixteen months 
old.) 

‘Oh now, Reggie! she can say “Papa,” and 
“Pretty,” and “Ta” already, you know; and, of 
course, I mean when she is older. But are not you 
pleased, Reggie, about the cricket in the range ?” 
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‘ No, Paulina—bother the range !’ I exclaimed, out 
of all patience. ‘I declare I am heartily sick of the 
word; but there now, don’t look vexed, dear—only 
you really are so childish about your range and your 
crickets! Can’t you be more of a woman, my dear, 
and let one alone when one is busy ?’ 

Paulina withdrew with a decided tendency to tears 
in her eyes; and I, feeling I had been cross, was extra 
snappish to her all the rest of the day, as was 
natural. Alas! was not this cloud in our sky, occa- 
sioned by the first cricket, a warning of the storms 
his successors were to bring ? 

For some months, checked by her last rebuff, my 
wife carefully avoided all allusion to her kitchen 
experience. I knew in my heart this must be rather 
a trial to her, though so decided a relief to myself, 
that I made no remark. At last, however, I began to 
observe a certain anxious look in my Paulina’s face, 
which, as the children were quite well, I could not 
account for. I waited and waited an explanation, 
but none came, and the worried expression seemed 
growing habitual. I did not like this, so one evening 
1 determined to ask the cause; and then, with a 
deep sigh, it all came out. 

‘Oh, Reggie, I haven’t liked to tease you; but I am 
just worried out of my life! Cook has given me 
warning; and all the cupboards are full, and my 
pickles are eaten up, cork and all, and I can’t keep a 
thing for them—and, O dear, what am I to do?’ 

*My poor little wife! there, don’t fret so, darling ; 
come here to me, and tell me all about it. Do you 
know you are quite incoherent, dear, and I don’t 
know now what is wrong one bit? Come—who eats 
my Paulina’s pickles, cork and all; and what ails the 
cook and the cupboards ?’ 

‘They are in such multitudes, Reggie,’ she sobbed ; 
‘the kitchen-floor is black with them at night, and 
the noise—the noise is deafening ; and’—— 

*The noise of what?—of the pickles? My dear 
Paulina, do be a little more explicit. Is it the cup- 
boards that are in multitudes ? and what can be the 
matter with the kitchen-floor ?’ 

‘Those dreadful crickets, Reggie!’ But the piteous 
tone in which the fearful word was uttered, upset my 
gravity completely. 

‘Only the crickets, my dear girl? and I thought 
you liked them so much—such “ pretty company,” 
you know! Why, little woman, you really are very 
inconstant in your affections.’ 

‘Don’t laugh, Reggie—now don’t, please ; indeed, 
it is not a bit of a joke. The servants won't sit in 
the kitchen for them, except cook, who must, and she 
has given warning. Just come and listen yourself.’ 

I was strongly inclined to laugh at the whole 
affair; but, seeing she was in earnest, I got up to 
please her. She led me to the green baize-door which 
separates the kitchen and back-passages from more 
civilised parts of the house; and, opening it, finger 
on lip, whispered: ‘ Now, Reggie?’ 

A sharp continuous squeak reached my ears, like 
nothing I have ever heard but the sound a toy-bird 
emits when the leather is squeezed. It went on, 
repeated and evidently answered by scores of shrill 
voices of the like kind all round us. 

* Well, Reggie, dear?’ said my wife, when we got 
back to the quiet dining-room. I thought I detected 
a certain triumph in her voice and upturned eyes; 
my manly pride was roused ina moment. I did not 
immediately see any remedy, so thought it best to 
make light of the evil. 

‘Is that all, Paulina?’ I asked; ‘just that little 
sound. It is really very needless to annoy yourself 
about ‘such a mere trifle! Let the poor things be: 
they can do no kind of harm.’ 

* But the cook, dear; and’ —— 

* Nonsense, child! the cook’s a fool! but manage 


her yourself, my dear. I never interfere, you know ;’ 
and I settled myself again to my paper, despite 
Paulina’s imploring face. 

Two days afterwards, I came home wet through ; 
and my careful wife having, of course, coat and slip- 
pers warming for me ready, my soaked garments and 
boots were carried into the kitchen to dry. After 
breakfast next morning, I rang and asked for these 
latter needful casings of my lower man. A long 
delay ensued; then came a knock—‘ Please, ma’am, 
you're wanted;’ and as a grand finale, Paulina, 
returning, laid my unhappy boots before me without 
a word. What a dismal wreck was there! They 
were a new pair, lacing up the front: each eyelet- 
hole was eaten away round the brass; the polished 
fronts were all punctured, dimmed, destroyed. ‘ How’s 
this, Paulina?’ I demanded. ‘ Mice?’ 

‘No, love; crickets! Jane foolishly left your boots 
on the kitchen fender all night to get quite dry; and 
~— so sorry, dear Reggie; but it’s just like 

g° 


I looked ruefully at the ruined articles ; L.1, 16s. 6d. 
they had cost the week before ; the mischief did indeed 
seem to be assuming a more tangible shape. A few 
nights after, as I sat writing in my study, a faint 
squeak suddenly issued from the fireplace. Paulina, 
with a loud scream, started up; seizing the poker, 
she began to belabour the bricks with ail her pigmy 
strength; a dead silence ensued, and she returned to 
her seat with a very self-satisfied look at me. I had 
been watching her efforts with some surprise, and 
now the truth flashing on me: ‘Is it a cricket, my 
love?’ I asked. 

* Yes, Reggie; but, thank goodness, I’ve killed him, 
I think ;’ and she glanced towards the fireplace with 
a new expression dawning in her blue eyes, an expres- 
sion I had never seen in them before; an expression 
—shall I say it?—of savage, triumphant cruelty! I 
was shocked. Could this be my gentle, tender-hearted 
Paulina? 

The squeak began again, but I desired her to sit 
still. Ah! would she had succeeded in her murder- 
ous attempt. From that hour to this, I have had no 
peace, no comfort in my life. That single cricket has 
become the patriarch of a nation continually on the 
increase. From my desecrated I am become 
the sport of millions. In the midst of my severest 
efforts at composition, the strident cries of these hordes 
of invaders rack and confuse my brain. Voices 
bewildering, derisive, continuous, distract my mind, 
and work the throbbing pulses of my weary temples, 
till thought becomes intolerable, impossible. Nor is 
my sanctum the only room thus infested; all through 
the mouldering plaster of the old walls, the indefati- 
gable insects have eaten their way. Drawing-room, 
dining-room, up stairs, every room in the house has 
in turn become a prey to these desperate marauders ; 
in the nursery, they swarm in myriads, flying against 
my children’s faces with a heavy thud, and frighten- 
ing them with their long feelers and great, staring 
eyes. 

Against this last invasion, Paulina struggled hard, 
though of course in vain. Often have I seen her, 
in the small hours of the night, proceed, with 
stealthy slippered feet, and a jug of boiling water 
in her hand, to the room where her children were 
sleeping the sleep of innocence, while swarming 
multitudes of noisy foes were holding their fiend-like 
orgies on the darkened floor. Often have I watched 
her climbing over beds and chairs, to preserve her 
night-dress from such unholy contact, squirt the 
boiling water into the holes to which some more 


: | timid spirits had fled on her entrance. I have seen 


all this and more. I have seen the wife of my bosom 
losing every spark of tender womanly feeling in the 
excess of hatred; and can I chide her? No. I share 
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to the full in her abhorrence, her loathing aversion. 
I myself have tried every means I can think of to 
second her endeavours. Poisons of various kinds have 
I poked into their holes, or scattered on the floors, 
insidiously mixing the same with sugar or crumbs of 
bread—perhaps thirty corpses were found next morn- 
ing; but their companions, warned by their fate, ate 
no more. And what are thirty dead foes out of thirty 
thousand ? 

A kind friend suggested a hedgelog, and I put one 
in the coal-hole; but whether he was alarmed by the 
numbers he was required to combat, or pined for his 
native fields, it is certain that after a few days— 
during which our foes made more noise than ever— 
he made his escape one morning, and, hurrying down 
the road, too bent on flight to be cautious, was over- 
taken by his fate in the person of an energetic gipsy, 
who skinned him for eating, on the spot, with many 
demonstrations of joy. But this is a digression. Hedge- 
hog, traps, and poisons I have thus tried in vain; 
and now, what are we to do? My temper has given 
way entirely under such repeated disappointments ; 
my nerves can’t stand the ceaseless persecution to 
which they are subjected. I am grown horribly cross 
to Paulina, peevish to the children, savage to the 
servants. My literary labours have become impos- 
sible; and how are we, then, to live? Must I leave 
this old house, which I have rent-free from my god- 
father, and so offend him mortally ? and even if, 
braving his certain displeasure, we should determine 
to go—among our houseliold stuff, do what we will, 
somewhere a cricket will hide, and go with us. 

Good, philanthropic public, I throw myself on your 
kindness. Help me to a remedy; tell me of some 
new poison, of some new instrument of death; and 
oh! warned by my sad example, never, never buy a 
second-hand range ‘with quite the last improve- 
ments,’ and a cricket in the oven! 


LECTURES BY A LADY-DOCTOR. 
Turee lectures on physiological and medical science, 
addressed to women, were delivered recently in 
London by Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. This circum- 
stance gave an opportunity to such persons as were 
either curious, sceptical, or otherwise interested in 
the subject of ‘women-doctors,’ to hear the cause 
advocated by one of themselves. We were among 
the number of the curious, and on Wednesday, 2d 
March, we found our way to the Marylebone Institute. 
A goodly company of ladies were already assembled ; 
and among the number were not a few whom the 
world honours for good work done in literature, art, 
and, above all, in charitable labour. 

After a brief delay, Dr Elizabeth Blackwell entered 
the room. She stood with quiet dignity on the plat- 
form by the desk, while Mrs Jameson read the 
address which had been presented to her, requesting 
ler to give these lectures. Dr Blackwell was received 
with a general expression of sympathy. Many of the 
persons present *were fully aware of the almost unex- 
ampled difficulties which had attended the prosecution 
of her singular career—a career which has initiated 
women to the possibility of a professional study of 
medicine. A sketch of this lady’s life has already 
appeared in this Journal, but to such of our readers as 
may be unacquainted with the facts, we will briefly 
give the following particulars. 

Elizabeth Blackwell is an Englishwoman, and not an 
American, as some persons have erroneously believed. 
Her father was a Bristol merchant, much respected 
in his native city, but, in consequence of commercial 


embarrassments, he went to America some years since, 
taking his family with him. He had hoped to 
re-establish his broken fortunes, but disappointments 
and early death frustrated these expectations. His 
family of nine children were left without any other 
resources than those supplied by endurance and 
perseverance. After many trials common to their 
position, two of the sisters conceived the idea of 
entering the medical prefession. In 1849, Elizabeth 
Blackwell received her diploma from the president of 
the Medical College of the University of Geneva, in 
the state of New York. 

In one of her lectures, Dr Blackwell eloquently and 
feelingly described the privations, the difficulties, the 
calumnies, which attended her during the prosecution 
of her studies; but a high interest in the vocation 
she had adopted, sustained her in her earnest resolve 
to pioneer the way for an extended sphere of useful- 
ness to women—a sphere in which, under one form or 
another, they are virtually more or less engaged in 
already—but for which their education has left them, 
if not totally unfit, at least very inadequately 

repared. 

This brings us to the subject touched upon in the 
first lecture; namely, the utility and importance of 
physiological knowledge to women generally. Books 
without number have been written on home-duties 
and maternal obligations—the morale of all this is 
accepted and unquestioned. One lecturer, with much 
point, delicacy, and justness of reasoning, demonstrated 
the fact that physiology is the basis upon which women 
must found a knowledge of these special duties. We 
are all aware of the effects of the general health and 
equanimity of the mother, upon her offspring. We 
all know that the management of infancy has a direct 
and sometimes fearful influence upon the future life 
of the child. And especially while the physical and 
moral faculties are in progress of development, is 
the mother’s judicious care and direction necessary. 
Granted, the important function of woman as the 
guardian of childhood and youth. Now, let us for a 
moment imagine a person intrusted with a compli- 
cated and delicate piece of machinery, which must, 
and, indeed, can only be preserved by constant care 
and attention. Imagine that person to be ignorant of 
the principles of the construction of that machine; 
unobservant of its workings, its powers of application, 
its possible derangements; unconscious that certain 
conditions are injurious, and often fatal to its organ- 
isation: imagine, we repeat, such a state of things, 
and what would be the result? The answer is self- 
evident, and yet that precious thing called healsh—the 
health not only of individuals, but of families—is 
in the hands of women whose education has never 
included even the most elemental knowledge of 
physiology. 

Be it clearly understood that we are now speaking 
of physiological knowledge in reference to the preser- 
vation of health ; professional aid is sought when 
remedial efforts are absolutely essential, but how 
frequently does it not happen that this state of dis- 
ease is consequent upon want of foresight, want of 
judgment, want, in fact, of the application of the 
commonest hygienic principles. 

In the savage state, where nature is allowed free 
play, it is true pharmacy is confined to some few 
simple herbs, and professorships are not. But we 
who are living in an artificial condition, are bound to 
assist nature out of the difficulties with which we 
ourselves environ her. Dr Blackwell dwelt at some 
length upon the laws of health, the fitness of the 
pursuit for feminine study, and the possibility of 
improving the general standard of health. There is 
a homely saying: ‘It is easier to prevent than cure,’ 
but it is a saying more frequently quoted than 
practised—so-called ‘common sense’ is insufficient 
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without a knowledge of principles, and surely that 
knowledge, without being exclusive or pedantic, 


might be admitted into the general education of 


females. 

The lecturer dwelt on the benefits likely to arise 
from the cultivation of the science of physiology. 
The mental and moral progress is so intimately con- 
nected with physical conditions, that no person is 
worthy the name of educator who does not care- 
fully observe the action and reaction of the mind 
on the body—the body on the mind. We were 
reminded of several pertinent instances of the power 
of the will in shaking off disease. We ourselves 
know of a cure where hydrophobia was arrested by a 
tremendous effort of the will. The power possessed 
by man of preventing or controlling insanity, is a 
subject of the highest importance, and one, we think, 
deserving of further investigation than it has ever yet 
received. There is a class of phenomena which, 
though not yet sufficiently assured, may some day 
help us to an understanding of the abnormal state 
of the brain. Any disturbance of the due equili- 
brium is injurious. The lecturer pointed out the 
necessity of acquiring or avoiding certain habits 
of thought, of varying employments, as among the 
many means of maintaining mental and physical 
health. Dr Blackwell mentioned the singular fact, 
that there are two classes of people, the most 
widely separated by social rank, whose numbers are 
thinned by death and disease, beyond the average of 
their fellow-citizens. ‘These classes are represented 
by the common soldier of the barracks, and the fine 
lady. For months past, the newspapers and periodi- 
cals have been teeming with facts relative to the 
sanitary condition of the army; fashion yields her 
statistics more grudgingly; but monotony of life, 
vitiated air, deficiency of exercise, want of duties and 
employment, and injurious release from care and 
self-dependence, contribute, together, to identical 
results, in cases which at first sight seem as dis- 
similar as the poles. 

Individuals are lost sight of in a system; but no 
system, however wisely conceived or humanely prac- 
tised, can abrogate that law of nature which we 
understand by self-development—hence aii persons 
ought to know something of that frame which is so 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made.’ ‘ A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,’ is the oft-repeated adage of the 
satisfied ignorant. No knowledge at all is still more 
dangerous. Would that statistics could reiterate again 
and again the number who are sacrificed annually to 
ignorance and neglect, on the one side, and to the 
omnipotence of fashion, on the other. Social life is 
ruled by women—let women inform themselves of 
the evils which lie in and about it. 

To women as dispensers of charity, physiological 
knowledge is essential; and though much has been 
done by the noble institutions of our country, much 
special work remains for women—the name of Miss 
Nightingale is sufficient to endorse this statement 
with authority. 

In a journal of this character, we can only allude 
to the more purely medical portion of Dr Blackwell’s 
discourse. After receiving her diploma in America, 
that lady further prosecuted her studies in London 
and Paris, where she received high testimonials. 
Subsequently, she established herself at New York as 
a physician for women and children. She has now 
returned, hoping to find in her native country a sphere 
of usefulness, and her due meed of encouragement. 
She proposes to establish a hospital in London for 
the diseases of women and children, under the care 
of herself and her sister, who has likewise obtained a 
medical diploma. We understand, through the 
medium of the newspapers, that a lady has offered 
L.8000 towards this object. 


It is further proposed that there should be a 
professorship for instructing women generally in 
hygiene. 

The medical movement in America is successfully 
progressing. Society there has accepted the fact as 
one which is full of the promise of increasing utility. 

The question of whether the innovation will find 
favour in England, can only be answered by time and 
trial. Ifthe female branch of the profession had 
many such able advocates as Dr Elizabeth Black- 
well, we have no doubt that definite progress would 
be made ere long, and that an assured position would 
be gained for the lady-professors. At present, the 
movement is an experiment. If public opinion 
might be tested by Dr Blackwell’s sympathising 
audience, we should certainly pronounce a favourable 
augury. 

There is one remark we will make in conclusion— 
that the power of intuition, characteristic of the 
feminine intellect, is admirably calculated to assist in 
discovering particular forms of disease, especially that 
class which is connected with hysteria—often so 
subtile, so complicated in its symptoms. 

After the conclusion of the course, Mrs Jameson, 
in the name of the ladies present, returned thanks to 
the accomplished lecturer; and so terminated a very 
interesting, and certainly a very novel gathering, 
which, we doubt not, will afford subject for much 
earnest thought. 


DELAY. 


Tue golden hours are fleeting, Jane ; 

The summer sweets are on the wane; 

With brown is tinged the waving grain, 
Then why, O why delay? 

There’s danger in the word, my love, 

For life must ever onward move; 

Its sands this truth too surely prove, 
By running out alway. 


The fruit is on the bending bough, 

But buds were there when first my vow 

Was breathed to thee. Then answered thou— 
There shall be no delay. 

Yet feathered broods since then have flown, 

The black-bird sings with mellowed tone, 

The fir-tree drops its dusky cone, 
Full over-ripe to-day. 


The soft air rustles through the wheat, 
As though to test, by contact sweet, 
If autumn will its task complete, 
To ripen—not delay. 
Amidst the stems, the corn-flowers lie, 
Their blue eyes watching poppies nigh ; 
But neither bloomed, dear love, when I 
Confessed to thee in May. 


Come, an thou lov’st me, come with me; 
The bells shall wake with marriage glee, 
The clerk and parson clink their fee, 

And both of them shall say : 
“Was ever such poor guerdon given 
For licensing a man to heaven; 
But bless them both, for they have riven 

The monster called—Delay.’ 

AGyostos. 
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